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A Minor Confrontation 


By A. N. GLAZE 


T' ell us about Quebec, write about 
the cultural confrontation, what it’s 
tike to live with the frogs, I was 
asked one day when I expected it 
least. So I pondered over my 
memories of Quebec ,since that’s all 
I have to go by, and I didn’t attend 
the last inter-provincial tax sharing 
conference. But I honestly didn’t 
think there was anything to say, 
because, shucks, I only lived there, 
only one lousy year. 

Well, to start at the beginning, I 
have to admit there is one thing that 
always gave me a kick, and I guess 
not even the average French Can- 
adian would ever notice it. It’s just 
that, well, they speak French there, 
and I somehow couldn’t get over that 
very insignificant fact. From the very 
first day that I got into the city of 
perdition, Montreal, I was sort of 
going around on cloud nine because 
people were speaking English less 
and less, and being an average 
WASP myself, this was a big change, 
and I just thought it was wonderful. 
I wandered the streets of Quebec 
City for weeks after singing and 
whispering to myself over and over 
the words from the Seven-Up and 
Pepsi ads, or the words of the trafs. 
fic signs, like STOP, Yield Right-of- 
way and Advance Green. 

That was the poetry that made my 
life, and it gave me something to 
think about while I worked up the 
courage to go into a cafe and order 
something complicated like a cup of 
coffee, and if it worked I would tip 
the waitress mightily and swagger 
out with a lump in my throat, and if 
it didn’t I would storm out, my brain 
swirling with cries of EXCELSIOR! 
for the frogs had something that I 
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wanted, and I was determined to 
stick around until I got the hang of 
their lingo. 

When I was finally established in 
the venereal institution that is called 
Laval University (for strange as it 
seems, I was in Quebec City for a 
purpose), life became a day-to-day 
struggle with the chamber maid, the 
concierge, the cafeteria cashiers and 
bus-drivers, who stared patiently in- 
to my eyes, as I struggled and 
strangled on the end of my linguistic 
rope. And they thought it was nice 
that a nice Americain like me should 
want to come up to Quebec to study 
French, for it was inconceivable that 
people would ever be so naive as to 
leave their cozy homes in Ontario, 
and when I said it was not Ontario, 
it was Colombie, they thought of 
South America. 

DULL COURSES 
AND REAL PEOPLE 

Then I began to settle down and 
I said to myself, this place is not 
so bad, and aren’t all universities 
more or less the same? But I woke 
up one day in the cafeteria and found 
myself surrounded by a swarm of 
nuns and an almost equal number 
of very non-latin looking frog male 
students, trying their best to live up 
the ideal of the black suits and Clas- 
sical College blazers they unsmil- 
ingly wore whenever they left their 
rooms. And it was equally painful 
to see their equally dull civil servant 
fathers and mothers give a standing 
ovation to Gilles Vigneault, because 
it was prabably the only stand they 
would ever take, and I know now that 
Laval is a rich man’s son’s univer- 
sity, which makes it by definition a 
drag. Thousands of robots hurrying 
about, intent on their M.A.’s and 
Ph.D.’s and research. Not too many 
interested in the fact of their own 
lives. 


It didn’t take long to find out that 
I had a pack of godawfully dull 
courses on my back, and it was no 
way to learn French, and in my case 
studying was a very bad habit to 
have. So by virtue of my talent for 
diligent exploration I found that the 
real people lived in the Latin Quar- 
ter, not in the cell-block university 
residences, and that records by Ley- 
rac and Leveillee, unlike grammar 
rules, were not made to be broken. 
And after a while I met Carrol, a 
sculptor, who had changed his na- 
tionality from Canadian to that of 
Ivory Coast, and whose father lay 
dying in Levis. "Pere”, he said to 
his dad one day, “please don’t die on 
a weekend, because on the weekends 
I’m so busy. Try to make it some 
time between Monday and Friday.’’ 
He told me his dad was a fanatic for 
English stuff. He was the head of 
his local Legion and he watched 
English T.V. and spoke English to 
his wife and he loved the Queen. “I 
don’t understand a word of English,” 
said Carrol. But he tried to make up 
for it by saying ‘hi’ and shaking 
hands with his Anglo-Saxon friends 
whenever he met them. 

In, March we celebrated Ghanian 
independence day by holding a beer 
party and singing Harry Belafonte 
songs. Later we went over to the 
plains and re-enacted the taking of 
Quebec, charging across the acres 
of lawn, screaming, “Montcalm, 
thy honor is redeemed!” But all we 
found was a concrete erection on 
which some wit had inscribed “ICI 
MOURUT WOLFE,” and it is a mat- 
ter of fact that he died in 1759 and 
lost his head again in 1961. 

OUTDOOR CHAPEL 
AND LOUSY PAINTINGS 

Once I hitch-hiked from Quebec 
to Halifax, and I went from Riviere- 
‘du-Loup to New Brunswick with 
a travelling salesman who took the 
trouble to show me around some of 
the tiny villages that are strung 


editorial 


SANS FACON 

i 

Uvic had a project. 

Named the “biggest ever” started 
by students here, it was a bold plan 
to bring some of Canada’s most im- 
portant VIP’s together to discuss, 
debate, analyze, predict and other- 
wise assess the manifold aspects of 
our bulky country. 

Paul Hellyer was coming and so 
was Tommy Douglas. Dief the 
Chief would wheel in and so would 
Robert Bonner. And there’d be 
Premier Bennett and Premier Dan 
Johnson. Leaders all — and all to 
lead Uvic to the forefront of Can- ' 
adian intellectual life. 

The stage was set and organizer 
Mike de Rosenroll was elated. Every- 
thing was going well. Even the 
Martlet Magazine was planning a 
special number with articles on Can- 
adian affairs to compliment the pro- 
ject. 

But then inflation struck the na- 
tional airline and its employees 
struck back. 

The size of Canada being what it 
is, few of the politicians could make 
it to Victoria and the project was left 
sans speakers, sans inspiration and 
sans everything. 

“We’ll try to hold it in the Spring,” 
wept Mike sadly. 

So all that remains of Canada 99 
now are thoughts of what might have 
been Uvic’s glory. 

And the Martlet Magazine. Now 
it appears we are Canada 99. So 
when you read us this week try hard 
to pretend that you’re sitting in a 
packed, sweaty room listening to the 
drone of one of our national figures. 
And when you’re finished, close your 
eyes, take a long drag on a cigarette 
and think hard about the meaning of 
Canada. 

Presto, a journalistic happening, 
sans doute. ' 

—JIM HOFFMAN 

IllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIlim 

along the Trans Canada, two or three 
miles apart, so that as soon as you 
leave one you can see the steeple of 
the next. We stopped in a place 
called Ste. Rose du Degele, so called 
because the river that flows by it 
never freezes in winter. And we 
went up a nearby mountain to see 
an abandoned outdoor chapel that 
years before had been built under 
the directorship of an enthusiastic 
priest. Now all that was left of it 
were a cracked statue of the Virgin 
and a few wooden benches facing 
uphill toward a glassed-in altar — 
it had a startlingly pagan atmos- 
phere — and when my salesman 
friend went into the bushes to take 
a crap, he found a pair of abandoned 
panties. 

(continued on page four) 
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ne of Canada’s favourite indoor 
sports is the seminar, symposium, 
colloquium or panel discussion de- 
voted to the earnest examination of 
the evidence for the existence of a 
vital national culture. Every couple 
of months, it seems to me, some 
foundation, business organization or 
wealthy citizen is milked of a sum 
large enough to pay the travelling 
expenses and honoraria for experts 
and interested parties to be brought 
together ‘from every part of Canada 
to take part in a gabfest which 
usually bears some such title as 
“Whither Canadian Art?”, or “Art in 
Canadian Life Today?” or "Where 
Stands Canadian Culture?” 

These activities do no particular 
harm; they enable people to meet 
who are normally kept at a great 
distance from each other by the 
harsh facta of Canadian geography; 
and in listening to the predictable 
utterances by the usual speakers the 
audience is at least stimulated oc- 
casionally to the point where it ex- 
presses something of its agreement 
or disagreement with the proffered 
platitudes. But if the meetings do 
no great harm ,they cannot be said 
to do much lasting good either. The 
activity is too reminiscent of the 
over-eager gardener who digs up the 
seed ten minutes after it has been 
planted, to see how it is getting 
along, and one cannot long resist the 
suspicion that the money spent on 
these glib galas would be better laid 
out in commissions for the artist. 

ART PRODUCED 
FOR CONSUMER DEMAND 

My own views on national culture 
as expressed in the steady flow of 
works of literary, dramatic, musical 
or pictorial art are simple and un- 
original to the point of banality, but 
I offer them for what they are worth. 
It is clear to me that this steady 
flow can only be begun and main- 
tained if there is a universal and 
continuous demand for books, plays, 
pictures, operas, works of sculpture, 
symphonies and sonatas. All the 
great art in the history of the world 
has been produced in response to 
consumer demand ; it is what re- 
mains when the bad stuff has been 
allowed to settle to the bottom. 
There must be a huge demand for 
novels in order to provide the oppor- 
tunity for the emergence of a Flau- 
bert, of plays to allow the debut of a 
Shakespeare, of frescoes to bring 
to notice a Masaccio. No big demand, 
no big supply — and both have to be 
big enough to provide the economic 
and social motivation necessary to 
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attract both consumer and producer; 
no big supply, no great chance of 
turning up the one good painter out 
of fifty mediocre ones, the one great 
painter out of a hundred good ones, 
the one genius in every fifty years 
that is all the most encouraging 
milieu can reasonably expect. 

I would imagine that the demand 
in Canada for painting was very 
small before 1946, that it was di- 
rected almost exclusively towards 
imported works from France or Eng- 
land, and that it was satisfied by the 
international dealers of Paris jand 
London. The reception accorded to 
the aesthetically unadventurous 
Group of Seven at whom epithets 
were hurled that might have been 
thought too extreme if applied to the 
Picasso or Matisse or Kandinsky of 
that period gives us some notion of 
the state of the public mind in 
Canada a generation ago. 

GROUP OF SEVEN 
DRAWS ATTENTION 

The importance of the Group of 
Seven in Canada resides precisely in 
their struggle to get acceptance for 
the artist in a culture that had, in 
the East at least, moved far enough 
away from its pioneer phase to be 
able to afford an “unproductive” 
class of creative people. The battle 
drew the attention of an indifferent 
public to the possibility that artists 
might be expected to appear in 
Canada, and gave encouragement to 
people who otherwise might have 
lacked the desperate bravery needed 


to embark on a career as a painter 
in a country where little art was 
produced, and less consumed. 

The picture today, after little more 
than thirty years, is greatly changed. 
The explosion of contemporary art 
in Quebec in the 19408 produced in 
Riopelle and Borduas the first two 
Canadian painters to achieve a truly 
international reputation. Ten years 
later it was the turn of Vancouver 
to produce in Shadbolt, Binning and 
Gordon Smith three painters who 
won national recognition. And in the 
last five or six years one centre of 
energy and activity has been 
Toronto, for so long derided by Mont- 
real as a grey desert of the soul, 
and another has been Regina, which 
could hardly have been foreseen. 

POPULATION EXPLOSION 
AND OVER-PRODUCTION 

Something of a boom in art oc- 
curred between 1962 and 1962 in 
Eastern Canada, and certain painters 
sold so well that they were able to 
leave their teaching or commercial 
work or whatever activity had paid 
their rent and food bills up to then, 
and to devote themselves full time 
to painting. Patronage increased, 
both from private citizens, industry 
and government; art galleries sprang 
into existence in a number of cities 
which had never had such things 
before; art schools and art depart- 
ments in universities increased in 
size and numbers across the coun- 
try. 

At this moment there is something 
of a recession in progress, as one 
might guess by the recent closing of 



big galleries in Toronto and New 
York, and there is a perceptible 
crisis of over-production. There are 
still signs that patronage is here to 
stay (e.g. the Department of Trans- 
port is spending $250,000 on art for 
Montreal and Vancouver airports; 
the Provincial Department of Public 
Works is commissioning an en- 
couraging number of paintings and 
sculptures for the new museum; the 
universities in British Columbia 
taken together are spending enough 
to keep one artist free from financial 
worry) but there are more alarming 
signs that a population explosion in 
the ranks of young artists has pro- 
duced more of this class than our 
economic culture can absorb. 

This is a precarious situation, and 
it is worsened by the fact that the 
public at large is not educated to 
the point at which it can find most 
of the current works acceptable, 
even as outright gifts. Education is 
certainly the answer, and the univer- 
sity seems to be the place to give it. 
A more encouraging sign than any 
that I have mentioned is the diffuse, 
sporadic but apparently genuine in- 
terest of young Canadians In art in 
general. If this is maintained we 
shall live to laugh at the spinsterly 
concern once shown for our “lack of 
culture.” 


You Came 
Back • • • 

You came back here. 

WHY? 

Old faces, 

but where are they now? 

It is raining out. 

Macs and leathers 
drying in the closets; 
yellow of the lamps 
on the black, street surface. 

It is night. 

The streets are 
still and glistening. 

The hill curves upwards, 

suspended beneath the lights 

while walking, 

looking; 

comers, curbs, 

streaking rain, 

moneyless pockets. 

It is night 

and the sky is crying. 

They are not here. 

—FARLEY RUSK 
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letters 

NO CIVIL WAR 

Sir: 

I am a New Canadian. I became 
one in May, 1965. My ancestry is 
Dutch, and until I had to renounce 
our Crown in order to become a 
Canadian I was a Royalist — for the 
Crown in Holland is the rallying 
point of many petty differences. 

When I became a Canadian there- 
for, I became one unconditionally, 
with no holds barred. I love this 
country but I am scared stiff of one 
factor that is a cloud on its horizon. 
The prospect of a Canadian Civil 
War . . . let’s say in the 1980’s or so. 
Impossible, you say. Granted. But 
let’s take a look at how this nation 
is shaping up today. 

The Liberals in Parliament today 
are bending backwards — turning a 
humiliating somersault — in being 
forced by a minority of our popula- 
tion, the French Canadians, to listen 
to their demands. 


They are, the public contention is, 
discriminated against. They jolly 
well should be. 

The charge of discrimination fills 
every thinking Canadian with horror. 
Possibly this is due to the fact that 
we, from Canada’s childhood on, 
have subconsciously associated our- 
selves with our giant neighbor, the 
U.S.A. And to be charged with dis- 
crimination today is a very bad 
thing. 

Why are the French Canadians 
being discriminated against? Be- 
cause, the Federal government has 
repeatedly stated, their education is 
not on par with that of the rest of the 
English speaking population. How 
is that possible, you might ask. Be- 
cause, I firmly maintain, ever since 
Canada was discovered, the educa- 
tional system of French Canada was, 
and still is, in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Church, an institu- 
tion which, until Pope Paul VI, was 
the most reactionary organization in 
the world. 

In British Columbia you damn well 
don’t teach youngsters until you 
have a British Columbia Teacher's 
certificate. Thus you conform or 
you just don’t teach. You, as an 
individual, have the choice. Why 
should this nation, therefore, desir- 
ing so very much to become united 
and strong, have to bend over back- 
wards to a minority, conservative, 
poorly educated, patriotic to its own 
fleur-de-lis and scornful of the sym- 
bol of the largest number of Can- 
adians, the Queen of England? 

Have you already forgotten the 
gangster-Mafia Black Hand tactics 
of the F.L.Q.? 

Let us really work for a united. 
Canada, for a country of our own 
which has a tremendously good name 
in Europe, which has a record of 
courage in battle only equalled by 
Britain in the Second World War, 
and whose potentialities are really 
envied abroad. Let us not sit back 
and allow a Civil war to happen to 
us. Let not our petty loyalties to 
the old world spoil this tremendous 


country for the generations yet to 
come. We owe it to the future to 
become truly Canadian. Just that. 

Ineke den Hond, B.A. 
1425 Femwood Road 


TORY CONVENTION 


Sir: 

The Conservative National Con- 
vention held last week in Ottawa will 
forever be remembered as the con- 
vention that stunned Canada with 
the exhibition of needless malice, 
and aggravation by student dele- 
gates. 

Ignorance can be excused, but 
rudeness never. Youth and age don’t 
always see eye to eye and it has 
always been so, and will continue to 
be in succeeding generations. But 
surely to insult the leader of the 
party in such a manner as has been 
done is unexcusable. 


The party wreckers have now re- 
turned home having completely dis- 
graced the party in the eyes of the 
public. Mute testimony to this is 
the recent Gallup Poll. Our popular 
vote has dropped from 32% to 26%. 
What a wonderful way to introduce 
our party to the Centennial year — 
ruined and shattered. 

• 


Where did this “Dump Dief’’ plan 
originate? The answer is in John 
Diefenbaker’s own words. “There 
has always been a coterie in the 
flnancial streets of Toronto and 
Montreal who have tried to dominate 
the Conservative Party.’’ What did 
John D. do to students that he de- 
served such treatment? 

Friday saw one of the finest mo- 
ments in Diefenbaker’s life when — 
after going through all the torments 
of the convention, the Liberals, led 
by the Prime Minister gave Diefen- 
baker a standing ovation when he 
entered the house. 

• 


Camp will now turn his energy to 
repair the damage done to party 
unity. It will be hard. Gordon 
Churchill is petitioning members to 
consolidate loyalty to Diefenbaker; 
he now has over seventy signatures. 
Eight Saskatchewan M.P.’s are 
threatening to quit, the party and be- 
come pro-Diefenbaker independents. 
This dissension, plus the fact of de- 
clining support highlights a period 
of East-West partisanship in the 
party. 

Camp succeeded but what can hap- 
pen now is a matter of speculation. 
Probably the worst thing that could 
happen to the party now would be a 
national election. The national Con- 
servative president has tried to meet 
with The Old Chief, but it is rumored 
that Dief will not see him. The 
damage done by this rift is deep: 
it may take long to heal but Conser- 
vative survival depends on it. 

Ian Baird 

2 Arts 



The Old Entertainer 


= To listen to Diefenbaker telling 
I the years at the recent convention 
m was a moving experience. Therein 
J lies the tragedy. It was like see- 
E ing an ageing comedian pleading 
5 for laughs, yearning towards a 
1 strange audience that no longer 
g knows how to enjoy itself. Dief- 
g enbaker was fighting for his 
g political life, and trying, to call 
g back a rebellious party to the glory 
g of the old dream. But his mode 
g of feeling, or thinking, his per- 
g spectives and his style, are not 
g those of a modern industrial 
g democracy. Nobody doubts the 
g depth of his passion or his own 
g brand of integrity, but the nation 
g has seen the renegade in power 
g and remembers his government by 
E caprice and his fits of irrelevant 
E rigidity. 

g To hear the Diefenbaker cheer- 
g leaders as he addressed a meeting 
g of loyalists outside the main con- 
g vention, was to be reminded of the 
E euphoria of Temperance warriors 
g or the snipers at Darwin. “Don’t 
g leave us John. We need you 
g John. You’re an honest man, 
g John.’’ As the woman of Canter- 
g bury, in T. S. Eliot’s play, wail 
g “God is leaving us. Thomas is 
g leaving us.” 

I DIEF CAN HELP 

I LEADER RES’TORE UNITY 

g But as Dalton Camp knows, a 
g Tory vote based on the Diefen- 
g baker mystique is dying out. The 
g faithful of the old agrarian radi- 
E calism are, literally, dying. Once, 
E Diefenbaker was the saviour of 
I his party, but if he is allowed to 
g fight his last fight, it will be the 
g party’s last fight too. The scene 
I was a tragic one as the party dis- 
B membered itself, and it is true 
g that the convention unleashed a 
1 bitterness which will not easily 
g be forgotten. But for all the 
g cruelty. Camp’s campaign was a 
g painful necessity. The progressive 
S Conservatives will never regain 
E power under Diefenbaker. So they 
E have committed themselves to a 
S leadership convention before 1968. 
g Diefenbaker has been invited in 
g definite terms, and by a clear 
1 majority, to hand over with dig- 
1 nity to a successor. It would be 
E a bitter and an unworthy thing for 
1 this populist leader of a people’s 
i party to scorn the wishes of the 
1 people. He can still serve his 
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party by helping to restore unity 
under a new leader and taking his 
place as a rightly honoured elder 
statesman. 

Centennial year gives the PCs 
a breathing space. It is unlikely 
that Pearson will call an election 
during Canada’s birthday year: 
and the Conservatives must know 
that it would be folly to force one. 
The Tories must take this chance 
to find a leader who is capable 
of finding new support among the 
dramatically rejuvenated elector- 
ate. Few people vote for Pearson 
for any passionate cause. He 
would be no match for a younger 
energetic leader with a sense for 
the issues of the day. 

CAMP REGARDS 

UNDECIDED ELECTORATE 

In a sense. Camp’s position has 
been given new urgency by the 
latest Gallup poll. The ascending 
path of the NDP and the descend- 
ing path of the PCs have met. 
Each party attracts 26% of the 
decided voters. More significantly, 
all the parties except the NDP, 
have less committed voters now 
than they did in the last election. 
In actual support the Liberals 
have declined from 40% to 25% 
and the PCs from 33% to 18%. 
One third of the electorate is un- 
decided, and Camp must have that 
one third in mind. These figures 
are bad for the Grits too. Doug- 
las has held on to his new 1965 
voters, and is also looking for 
support among that one third. 

So it looks as if Centennial year 
may bring us that long awaited 
realignment. It is no longer fanci- 
ful to claim that after one or two 
more elections Canada will have a 
true political polarity in Ottawa. 
The odds are against the PCs, but 
there is still a chance' that with a 
new leader and some relevant and 
engaging policies they could seize 
the right wing position from the 
Liberals. Imagine the next elec- 
tion. Douglas will be there, as an 
established national figure, gar- 
nering the uncommitted, as Mr. 
Pearson calls lamely again for a 
minority and a dashing Mr. Ful- 
heescamp makes a bid for power. 
Camp knows very well that the 
PCs are facing their last chance 
to have a Conservative, instead of 
Mr. Pearson, facing Mr. Douglas’ 
Loyal Opposition. 
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Where does authority lie? A Uvic 
political scientist looks at the paradox 
of the Canada Federal stucture and 
examines the 

Federal - Provincial 
See - Saw 

By CHARLES D. TARLTON 



Canadian Confederation is in a 
state of dangerous turmoil. This 
truism seems apparent to nearly 
everyone. Federal provincial rela- 
tions are in a state of flux, if not 
deterioration. The interesting ques- 
tion, however, is not whether this is 
a generally true overall assessment 
of the condition of Canadian federal- 
ism, but where should one look for 
the cause of today’s trouble? 

One important area of analysis 
which seems to be generally over- 


Dr. Tarlton, who moved to Canada 
from the United States last year, is 
an assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of economics and political science 
at the University of Victoria. 


QUEBEC 

(continued from page one) 

SPRING FUN 
IN QUEBEC CITY 

I felt at home in the Latin Quarter 
and after exams I moved into an 
apartment there with a guy from the 
Abitibi and it was certainly the right 
time to be there because in spring 
Quebec City turns into a fun town. 
We rode on the ferry to Levis and 
back, admiring the lit-up freighters 
in the St. Laurent waiting for the 
stevedore strike to end; we drank 
beer in the Restaurant Nouvelle 
France, while outside the beatnik 
kids from the Beaux Arts sold their 
lousy water-colours to American 
tourists ; then we walked back down- 
town to just outside the wall and 
shook hands with the employees of 
CJLR who had just pulled a mid- 
night walk-out on their employer. 

I went back to the university once 
during summer school, and there 
were more nuns than ever, rubbing 
knees with the American college set 
in Bermuda shorts, and I guess 1 had 
stayed around too long because I 
couldn’t stand the thought that some 
bare-legged Yankee was up in my old 
room, spending all his spare time 
erasing all the quotations from 
Camus that I had painstakingly writ- 
ten onto the plaster walls, and be- 
cause there was no one arqund there 
with whom I could play tennis on the 
seminary courts. And when I finally 
got on the bus to leave Quebec I had 
a throbbing headache that could only 
be relieved by the motion of the bus 
heading west. But my headache has 
long since gone, and now 1 tend to 
remember only the good things about 
Quebec like spring in the Latin 
Quarter. 


looked concerns the shifting ratio 
between federal and provincial 
authority and loyalties. Here, in 
the symmetry and/or asymmetry of 
Canadian federalism I suspect we 
will find clues to the contemporary 
disturbance. 

Canadian confederation, both dur- 
ing the heyday of strong central 
government in the time of Sir John 
A. Macdonald and today in the midst 
of a steady decline of federal author- 
ity, has rested on a misconception 
regarding the nature of federalism. 

MISCONCEPTION LEADS 
TO WRONG POLICIES 

Basically, the misconception is 
this: that the asymmetrical rela- 
tionship among the various units in 
the confederation demands that 
policies be determined by reference 
to the shifting needs and requests 
for authority which come from the 
various units, including both pro- 
vincial and national. The results 
of this perspective are: 

• When the pressures of the de- 
mand for greater freedom and 
autonomy come in from the prov- 
inces, the national government im- 
mediately looks to redress the 
balance of authority in order to 
arrest the disquiet; 

• When the provinces seem quiet 
and, if anything, interested in hand- 
ing over part of their responsibilities 
to the general government, this, too, 
is immediately accomplished. 

The danger in all this stems from 
the fact that a viable federal union 
depends on exactly the opposite poli- 
cies. No federal structure can endure 
if, in the face of a seeming weakness 
or disinterest on the part of the prov- 
inces, the central authority con- 
tinually augments the sphere of its 
influence and authority. On the 


other hand, no federal structure can 
long endure if, upon the demands of 
the provinces, the federal authority 
relinquishes its proper functions and 
responsibilities. 

To those whose concern is to re- 
tain a viable federal union and to 
maintain the existence of a single 
nation at the same time, this problem 
will be treated differently. A na- 
tional parliament whose concern is 
this dual vision would resist tena- 
ciously all demands by the provinces 
to extend their controls by weaken- 
ing the federal authority. By the 
same token, these same federally 
oriented national leaders would re- 
sist the urge to increase their own 
control at the expense of provinces 
that had temporarily sought to 
abandon their duties. 

UNITARY AUTHORITY 

OR SEPARATE UNIONS 

The consequences of failing to 
recognize this “paradox” of visible 
federalism entail either the gradual 
elimination of the bases of union 
and the creation of several sovereign 
nations or the gradual elimination of 
the bases of a viable federalism in 
the direction of a unitary authority. 
In either event federalism cannot 
long survive the attitude that nature 
and not man must maintain the 
quality of the balance between na- 
tional and provincial authorities. 

This is an uncomfortable way of 
looking at federalism. It requires 
that one abandon the ideological 


myth that local autonomy is the main 
vehicle of freedom, while national 
authority spells a curtailment of 
liberty. It also requires that a 
greater emphasis be put upon the 
quality of the motives of both na- 
tional and provincial leadership. 

In this last connection a realistic 
view of the operation of federalism 
requires that we abandon those 17th 
century notions of the mechanism- 
of-state which have done so much 
damage in the modern age — both in 
the United States and Canada. It 
requires that we have national 
leaders whose interests lie in the 
maintenance of a viable federal sys- 
tem rather than merely in the in- 
creasing of national authority. It 
requires also that our provincial 
leaders put the requirements of 
federalism above their own interests 
in the assertion of provincial power. 

There are times when it is neces- 
sary for the central government to 
augment its power, or at least to 
secure the power that it has. But 
these times are those in which there 
is a strong urge for autonomy from 
the provinces. And there is a time 
for the provinces to increase or at 
least hang on to their power. But 
these times are those in which pres- 
sures seem to call for the relinquish- 
ments of that power.... 

A federal system is a balance be- 
tween two different levels or spheres 
of authority. When each is exercised 
in the interests of maintaining the 
“unity - in - diversity” of federalism, 
then the viability of that federalism 
is more likely to continue. When, 
in face of difficulties, national and 
provincial leaders follow the course 
of least resistance, then the federal 
system is in grave jeopardy. 






